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teresting records of their travels. Others, who faced
equal dangers, while they crossed the highest passes
of the Himalayas, or encountered the dread typhoons
in the China Sea, have had no memorial. But their
heroism has been none the less remarkable.
Scholars and monks, such as these, returned to
their own country laden with precious manuscripts,
written in Sanskrit and Pali. With meticulous care
they transliterated these, syllable by syllable, into
the nearest Chinese ideograms. One of the most
difficult tasks of modern scholarship has been to
decipher this strange Chinese script and turn it
back into its original Sanskrit and Pali. In our
research library at Santmiketan I have often watched
Pundit Vidusekara Bhattacharya labouring at this
fascinating study in conjunction with some Chinese
scholar. I have also seen him puzzling out some
Tibetan manuscript from Nepal and finding beneath
its unintelligible text a pure Sanskrit work, which
had hitherto been unknown.
While the Chinese pilgrims went thus to the
fountain-head, Buddhist sages from India in their
turn faced the same perils of the journey while
they carried their sacred message with them from
India to the Far East. Thus, by mutual intercourse,
China and India became intimately united in the
bonds of peace and good-will.
Since those far-off days, respect for India, as the
home of religious learning, has always been main-
tained in the Far East. India is still known as the
"Buddha-Land," not only among the upper classes